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The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, Irving Place and 15th Street, New York City 


Objects 
Corporations are realizing more and more the im wa of ig of education in the efficient 
ent of their business. The Company has been ameneny tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new ‘ters ton schools 
successful from the start by warning them quest © the pitfalls into which ts have fallen, 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers ma’ a experiences. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus ie a so — of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations ter om will be cial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and mem’ 

A central office is maintained where information i = oo arranged and classified 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 
or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon 
members of the Association. 


Functions 


The functions of the Association are agg he develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; ve the courses in established educational 
institutions modified = meet more fully the a of i industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III. 


1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class (Members), Cc Members). 

SECTION 2 lass A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or so be interested in the education of their amperes. They shall be entitled, through their 
Pp : accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

office. 


SECTION 3.—Class B members shall be officers, ipre, managers of instructors of schools conducted, 
by onions =e are Class A members. entitled to hold office and attend ali 
gen meetings of the Association 

SECTION 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association 


Dues 


From the Constitulion—Artide VII. 


SEcTION 1.—The annual dues of Class ‘ members shall be $100.00 
SECTION 2.—The annual — of Class B members shall be $5.00 coud the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10 
SECTION 3.—All dues shail b be pa ble in advance.and shall cover the calendar year. New 
~Class A members joining iotieeu anuary Ist and A 1st, shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and July rst, shall pay nine centhe” dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July 1st and October rst, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
—— between October 1st and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
‘or su uent a oan “= full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
shall be xecutive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
exist for fo on the roll. 
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SELECTING MEN FOR PARTICULAR WORK 


In this issue of the BULLETIN there appears an article giving 
somewhat in detail the results of the studies and experiences of 
Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, with “co-operative” or “part-time classes.” 
By his conservative methods, Dean Schneider has established . 
himself as an authority on this method: of education. It is per- 
haps but fair to credit him as the greatest authority of the pres- 
ent time on “co-operative” or “part-time” educational systems. 
For this reason the conclusions which he has reached will be 
carefully considered by educators and by business men. 

There is, however, a different viewpoint as to the results 
which Dean Schneider has obtained through co-operative edu- 
cational work and its relation to vocational placement. The 
Dean has carefully eliminated all of the other suggested sys- 
tems except those which may be expected from psychologists. 

It is true that, up to this time, as he has pointed out, psy- 
chologists have not been able to define definite plans by which 
the application of psychology to industry will guarantee the 
proper placement of individuals to insure the greatest degree of 
success in their lives’ work. But this could hardly be expected. 

Psychology is at best only a partially developed science, as 
Dr. Walter Dill Scott and Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, the two ablest 
authorities of the present period on applying psychology to in- 
dustry, have affirmed. There must be time for the psychologists 
to perfect their work. 

The writer attended a conference recently at which Dr. 
Munsterberg declared that so long a period as twenty years 
might be required to make the application of psychology into in- 
dustry. And this period is not an unreasonable one when we 
consider that it is only within the last twenty years that the 
science of pedagogy has been fully adapted to education. 
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Dr. Scott is now at the head of a most interesting develop- 
ment at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Dr. Munsterberg 
is taking a prominent part in The Economic Psychology Asso- 
ciation, which has its headquarters in New York. 

The number of psychologists who are taking up the applica- 
tion of psychology to industry is increasing, among the abler of 
whom is Dr. Harry L. Hollingworth, of Columbia University. 
The outlook is most hopeful. 

Somewhere there is a meeting ground as between the work 
of Dean Schneider and the work of the psychologists. Business 
will profit in a large measure when this point has been determined. 


UNDERMINING THE FOUNDATION 


Regardless of the bitterness of war and the heavy burdens 
which the European conflict has placed upon the nations in- 
volved, Germany, France, Russia and Italy have kept steadfastly 
in mind conditions which must be met at the close of the con- 
flict. 

Herr Fogon Schurez, in a recent communication to the 
Executive Secretary of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools, advises that, although Herr Schlager, Secretary of the 
Vocational Education and Training department of Germany is 
in military service, the receipt of the monthly bulletin published 
by our Association is earnestly requested. This is but one evi- 
dence of the fact that Germany is not unmindful that education 
and training will be the most forceful weapons by which in- 
dustrial Supremacy may be gained when peace has been restored. 

In France there is before the Senate a bill making industrial 
education compulsory on behalf of the boys of that country up to 
their eighteenth year. Industrial education is, of course, de- 
signed for those who are to enter industry. The bill was drawn 
after the Minister of Commerce, Industry, Post and Telegraph 
had made a careful study of the proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ventions of The National Association of Corporation Schools. 
Monsieur Callede, Chief of the Bureau of Personelle of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, writing under date of April 
11th to the Executive Secretary of our Association, acknowl- 
edging receipt of the proceedings of the three Annual Conven- 
tions which our Association has held and also a bound volume 
of the monthly BULLETIN, expresses himself as follows: 

“These volumes are of the highest interest; they contain 
very advanced and very complete studies upon the different 
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aspects on the question of vocational instruction for young work- 
ing people; they bear witness to the active part taken by your 
powerful Association in the search for the solution of this great 
problem.” 

In England, however, the situation is quite different. From 
reports which are coming from that country, retrenchments 
caused by the war are striking deep at Great Britain’s educa- 
tional system. In some places children under six years of agé 
have been excluded from the public schools. In other sections, 
the school age has been lowered to eleven years to facilitate the 
employment of children. The number of teachers has also been 
reduced in the interest of economy. 

“And in some communities,’ says the Survey, “answering 
the government’s demands for the retrenchment of local expen- 
ditures, the educational system is suffering in many cases to the 
extent of 75 per cent. of the amount usually appropriated and 
expended for educational development.” 

A number of distinguished British women, including E. 
Marion Bryce, Beatrice Webb, Millicent Garrett Fawcett, Eliza- 
beth S. Haldane and others have issued a statement decrying this 
tendency. Their declaration, reprinted by School and Society, 
says in part: 

“Tt is a strange condition that at a time when Britain is 
making unparalleled sacrifices of her manhood in defense of all 
she holds dear, we would tolerate simultaneously an attack on 
the best interests of the children for whom, in a large measure, 
these sacrifices are made. 

“In view of the support given to these proposals by cham- 
bers of commerce, war agricultural committees, and educational 
authorities the danger is no chimera. There is a lack of imagi- 
nation in all this which goes to the root of a great national failing. 
Britain’s apathy about education has proved the Achilles’ heel 
through which time over and again she has been wounded in 
this war. From German morality and German standards the 
British people recoil with horror. But from German educational 
efficiency we have all much to learn, and, indeed, may have much 
to fear if we elect deliberately to fall behind in the race.” 

Under the tremendous strain of developing military strength 
England is unmindful of the foundation upon which has rested 
her industrial supremacy. There is accumulating evidence that 
the United States will inevitably succeed Great Britain as the 
leading industrial nation. The degree of leadership and the 
strength of the United States in its new position will be de- 
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pendent, in a large measure, upon the training which its workers 
will receive. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SUPREMACY 


Among those who legislate for the people of the United 
States there is a growing sentiment more favorable to business. 
This sentiment is being fostered and encouraged, in some degree 
at least, by the Federal Trade Commission which will put before 
Congress and the people the detailed report of a world-wide in- 
vestigation of the power wielded over American industry by 
foreign, national and international combinations of industry and 
capital. 

It is upon the findings contained in this report that the 
Commission bases its formal recommendation that Congress 
enact legislation favorable to American industries. 

The Americas, a magazine issued by the National City Bank 
of New York, refers to this report and the recommendation for 
legislation which accompanies it, as the most important legisla- 
tive measure effecting business since the Sherman Act was 
passed upon in 1889. After pointing out how the great industries 
of Germany forced German-made goods upon the markets of 
the world through the German “cartel system,’ the writer in 
The Americas shows that while the German system would not .. 
be effective in the United States there are “certain constructive 
features-that can be used in this country, and there is reason for 
thinking that, considering likely European conditions after the 
war, American export combinations, resting upon the enormous 
bulk of our national home market but not exercising any restraint 
of it, can go into the outside markets with a good fighting chance 
of meeting the commercial strategy of the ‘cartels.’ ” 

The writer continues: 

“At any rate, the people of this country will now learn how 
profits and prosperity that should be distributed among them 
have been taken for the benefit of foreign industry by the force 
of combinations whose power reached right into our own States 
and were able to compel us to sell cheap, also to frighten off 
certain forms of enterprise that it would be good to have estab- 
lished here, and we, because our trust law acted only in one 
direction, had to stand for it. 

“For example, we would be manufacturing certain ‘inter- 
mediate’ chemicals here today with an almost certain collateral 
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dyestuffs industry if it had not been for the fact that German 
interests boldly sent in the ultimatum that our companies would 
be put out of business if they went into it, cut prices to an im- 
possible level as an earnest of what they said, and flooded the 
market here with cheap products. Our trust law, minus per- 
missive features that could be a part of it without any incon- 
sistency of its purpose, simply tied the hands of our own business 
men and made it easy for the foreigner. At that time it would 
have been useless to think of the practical method of combating. 
Today, with the more constructive attitude of the country to- 
ward legitimate organization of business on the large scale, there 
is prospect of forming a national industry in the fine chemicals 
and men capable of carrying it through are ready to go in, de- 
spite the fact that the two great German interests that formerly 
competed in certain limited ways are now combined and that 
two great English companies, after absorbing small rivals, have 
also merged by exchange of securities. They ask only a tariff 
protection, covering a limited number of years on a sliding scale, 
and the right to join with other American chemical manufac- 
turing interests in an organization whose activities will be con- 
_ ducted exclusively in the international markets. 

“The United States is the greatest copper producer among 
the nations. In 1913 it shipped out $120,000,000 worth of the 
metal in pigs, ingots and bars, $10,000,000 worth in plates and 
sheets, $7,000,000 in rods and wire, $2,000,000 in “all other 
manufactures” of solid copper, with maybe $15,000,000 worth 
of copper in electrical and other machinery exported. The United 
States is the largest producer; London was the copper market; 
the control of the market was in Germany. Edward N. Hurley, 
vice-chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, in an address 
at Chicago on May toth said: 


“*Frankfort-on-Main is the home of a combination of 
German metal buyers who control the world market for cop- 
per, lead, zinc and various other metals. It is a family affair, 
and has subsidiary companies in England, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Australia, Africa, Mexico and the United 
States.’ 


“A chart of this ‘family’ arrangement is one of the most 
comprehensive-at-a-glance pictures of Germany’s interlocking in- 
terests that could be devised. Three great metal houses join in a 
triangle of community of interest. They are inter-linked with 
Germany’s great banks, with great mining concerns over the 
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whole world, and, through direct financial connection, with the 
copper-consuming industries of the Continent. They throw the 
vast impetus of this combination solidly upon the market when 
they will. And they are exclusive purchasers of the metals for 
the bulk of Germany’s large manufacture. But even the ‘in- 
dependent’ outsiders in German metal-working industries are 
almost a unit in the copper market. They have a central organ- 
ization; they have a splendid service of information; at nine 
o'clock every morning every member knows the price which he 
should pay for copper that day. With this organized and cen- 
tralized buying, no wonder the following, as told by Mr. John 
D. Ryan, President of the Amalgamated Copper Company, hap- 
pens: 

““In the ten years ended with 1913, a number of the 
producers of this country whose aggregate output equals 
about half that of the whole country sold something more 
than five and a half billion pounds of the metal. Of this, 
a little over two and a half billion pounds were taken by 
manufacturing establishments in the United States and a 
little less than three billion pounds were delivered abroad. 
The foreign buyers got their copper at an average price of 
14.38 cents a pound, delivered in foreign ports. Our own 
manufacturers paid an average price of 15.21 cents a pound 
for their supply, delivered at home. This means that for- 
eign manufacturers of machinery, tools and utensils in which 
copper is used obtained an American raw material delivered 
across the ocean for eighty-three hundredths of a cent per 
pound—about five and a half per cent. on the cost of raw 
material—cheaper than American manufacturers could buy 
it.’ 


It is further pointed out that the total loss to the copper 
interests of the United States through “collective bargaining by 
European interests combined against scattered sellers in this 
country put the European manufacturer in a position to under- 
bid American industry, so that the manufacture of an American 
raw product into finished product was done in Europe instead 
of here, at the expense of the American payroll. Allowing for 
transportation, Europe got its copper for about $53,000,000 less 
than it should have paid America for it.” 

A situation equally unsatisfactory exists as to the phosphate 
rock produced by the United States which is sold in competi- 
tion with German potash. 
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Another instance is given to show the loss to American 
coal miners through the power of the combined European in- 
terests in forcing contracts for the purchase of coal to fill the 
bunkers of foreign ships while in our harbors. 

“Now, from the standpoint of national industries upon which 
general prosperity in this country is dependent, we will face a 
situation shortly in which American business will suffer more 
than ever before if some form of organization is not found weld- 
ing it more compactly together in its commercial dealings out- 
side. It must not be taken for granted, either, that resignation 
to the loss of export markets would keep us out of the difficulty. 
We are approaching a situation in which our manufacturers must 
organize new sources of supply of the materials necessary to 
manufacture for home consumption in competition with foreign 
manufacturers. 

“We hear of the likelihood of new centralization of coun- 
tries’ industries as a result of the nationalization of production 
in England, France and Germany brought about by the war, and 
this general tendency is something we must figure against. But 
we need not wait for the post-bellum development of that. In 
both England and Germany there is already a movement of con- 
solidation by merger and contract, and in several lines of Eng- 
lish manufacture, organization on the lines of the German cartel 
has already been extensively effected.” 

Continuing, the writer points out how American combina- 
tions may be forced under the proposed legislation which will 
enable us to form a “world-wide campaign of education and 
sales-organization that would put our product in every market. 
The formal organization would enable the manufacturers in 
the early processes of the making of cottons to contribute toward 
the sales campaign with assurance of benefit from it. 

“A number of business associations have begun organized 
effort to get an expression of the opinion of the business public 
in such form as to bring before Congress the urgency of this 
measure as a part of national preparation for the commercial 
situation at the end of the war. Formal resolutions are to be 
adopted. And it is proposed to supplement these with a general 
campaign of informal, earnest personal letters to Senators and 
Congressmen, giving individual opinion and the reasons for it, 
representing all lines of industry and trade and all parts of 
the country.” 


“The nation that has the schools has the trade.” —Bismarck. 
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HELPING STUDENTS FIND THEIR PLACES IN 
INDUSTRY 


At Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently, the Board of Educa- 
tion listened to the report of Superintendent McConnell on mat- 
ters pertaining to the schools, and the future ideas that are hoped 
to be incorporated into the school work. 

One of the notable features of this report was the tentative 
plans of a Vocational Guidance Board. This matter was referred 
to the Rules Committee for further investigation and report. The 
great feature of this proposition is the interesting of the citizens 
in the future welfare of the children of the city. The board, as 
the tentative plans have been laid, will be composed of persons 
of the city who have the welfare of the children and the city as 
a whole at heart. 

The purpose of the board will be primarily to aid the chil- 
dren of the public schools in training themselves for their future 
life-work. They will be given advice by persons engaged in the 
business in the city as to what vocations to follow; that is, what 
vocations are good and what are not so good, and in what lines 
of endeavor the best fields are to be found. 

This board will also act as a bureau of information and 
will aid the pupils in securing positions after leaving school. 
This plan has been adopted in other cities and is meeting with 
considerable success. The plans of one city, however, will not 
work in another, as the individual needs of one community may 
be different from those of some other town. 


SCHOOLS MUST DISCOVER SCHOLARS’ APTITUDES 


“The present problem of education is the correlation of 
theory and fact,” said Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the 
University of Minnesota, speaking in San Antonio, Texas, before 
the school children of that city and others interested in education. 

“All schools and school men are working to make education 
a means for discovering aptitudes and an actual preparation for 
life.” 

He called attention, however, to the pitfalls in this line of 
development, and the tendency of one school or system to imitate 
another school or system instead of developing from within and 
fitting itself to existing needs. 

“Schools are everywhere incorporating manual training, do- 
mestic science and agriculture as vocational, or rather prevoca- 
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tional, training,” he said, “for manual training as taught in the 
schools is not actual vocational training as secured in the shops. 
It does aim, however, to give the pupils actual work to do rather 
than to confine them to the study of theory as has been the prac- 
tice in the teaching of English and mathematics. 

“Think how absurd it would be if manual training students 
studied saws and hammers and other tools instead of using them. 
Words are tools and it is just as absurd to study words in a 
detached and abstract way as it is to study hammers and saws. 
Until a word has a corresponding mental image in the mind of 
the child, that word is so much useless lumber. 

“Children can learn to parse sentences, can learn no end of 
new words, for children are more or less parrots, but such exer- 
cise is not educational. A teacher would be perfectly amazed 
at times after such teaching to discover what mental images are 
in the mind of the child.” 


MANUAL TRAINING STUDENTS IN DEMAND 


Reports from the Northeast High School students of Phila- 
delphia who are working at the Midvale Steel Works in connec- 
tion with their regular course of study are all to the effect that 
the students have lost none of their enthusiasm and are pro- 
gressing as well as could be expected in the short time they have 
been doing the practical work, says the Philadelphia Ledger. 
This fact is explained through the double incentive the students 
have to advance themselves as practical workmen and the finan- 
cial remuneration they receive from the steel corporation. 

Other corporations about the city are applying for graduates 
of the Northeast. Among these are the Philadelphia Electrical 
Company. This corporation has offered to take graduates of 
the school into its shops and some of this year’s class are pre- 
paring to enter the employ of the company. 

One of the new features added to the manual training 
department at the Northeast within the last few months is an 
automobile repair shop. Worn and brokendown machines are 
made a special study of, and the parts that have deteriorated 
are replaced and’ the engine of the auto placed in running order 
again. This departure has proven quite popular, because of the 
demand for automobile machinists. 


“What you would find in a people, you must first put into its 
schools.” —Humboldt. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ADOPTED A PLAN DEFIN- 
ING THE SCOPE OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
PRIOR TO THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION— 
COMMITEES APPOINTED—MR. K. W. WATERSON 
OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY APPOINTED TO SUCCEED MR. E. M. 


HOPKINS WHO HAS BEEN ELECTED PRESIDENT | 


OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The first meeting of the new executive committee, except 
the meeting to organize which was held in Pittsburgh at the 
close of our Fourth Annual Convention, was held in New York 
on July 7th. It was an all-day meeting and largely attended. 

The Treasurer’s Report, as of July Ist, showing cash on 
hand $1,224.17—total assets $2,241.67—no liabilities, was ac- 
cepted and ordered filed. 

The Executive Secretary reported a total membership of 
102 Class “A” members, 70 Class “B” members, and 71 Class 
“C” members—a high-water mark for membership. 


Mr. Waterson Succeeds Mr. Hopkins, Resigned 


Mr. Ernest M. Hopkins, having been elected President of 
Dartmouth College, submitted his resignation as a member of 
the Executive Committee with assurances, however, that his 
interest in our Association and its work will continue. Mr. 
Hopkins’ resignation was accepted and the Executive Secretary 
instructed to write to him an expression of appreciation on the 
part of the Executive Committee for his services in the past and 
to express best wishes for him in his new field of labor. 

As Mr. Hopkins represented the telephone interests on the 
Executive Committee, President Tily proposed the name of Mr. 
K. W. Waterson, of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, to serve as successor to Mr. Hopkins until the next 
annual convention of our Association. Mr. McLeod moved the 
election of Mr. Waterson, which motion, having been seconded by 
Mr. Alden, was put and unanimously carried. 

Invitations from Detroit and Chicago for our Association 
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to hold its 1918 Convention in those cities were read and ordered 
placed on file. 


. Reprinting Committee Reports 

The Executive Secretary submitted estimates from the An- 
drew H. Kellogg Company, printers of the reports and pro- 
ceedings of our Association, for a second edition of the report 
of the Vocational Guidance Committee. Orders having been 
received for five hundred and twenty-one copies from members, 
the Executive Secretary was instructed to have the reports printed 
and sent to members who have placed orders. The Executive 
Secretary was also instructed to forward one hundred copies of 
the report of the Vocational Guidance Committee to Dr. Metcalf, 
Chairman of the Committee, with the compliments of our As- 
sociation. 

The Executive Secretary also reported that he had received 
orders for one hundred copies of the report of the Committee 
on Employment Plans and also one hundred copies of the report 
of the Committee on Office Work Schools. After discussion, 
the Executive Secretary was instructed to forward a letter to 
all Class “A” members advising them that they can secure extra 
copies of the reports of any of the sub-committees at cost of 
printing and mailing same; also that they can secure extra 
copies of the reports of any of the sub-committees, with the 
discussions at the convention of such reports, at cost; the latter 
reports, however, will not be available until after the Proceed- 
ings have been issued. 


Nominating Committee Appointed 

The Executive Secretary reported that while the Constitu- 
tion makes provision for the election of a Nominating Com- 
mittee, that such action was overlooked at the last convention 
and that no Nominating Committee was elected. Because of 
this fact it became the duty of the President to appoint a 
Nominating Committee, and President Tily submitted the fol- 
lowing Committee which was unanimously confirmed: 


Mr. R. Heat, Chairman, 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. WALDEMAR Kops, 
Kops Brothers, New York City. 
Mr. TayLor ALLDERDICE, 
National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mr. E. S. Morretr, 

Standard Oil Company of New York, New York City. 
-Mr. Mont H. Wricut, 

John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The matter of forming local chapters in cities where we have 
sufficient membership to justify such action was discussed, and 
ex-President McLeod, who had recommended such action in 
his annual report, was appointed and confirmed as Chairman of 
the Local Chapters’ Committee. 

The Program Committee, consisting of Mr. F. C. Hender- 
schott, Chairman, Mr. J. W. Dietz and Mr. J. H. Yoder, which 
had met in New York on July 6th, presented its report. The 
report was made by Vice-President Dietz in divisions and thor- 
oughly discussed. After suggested changes had been incorpo- 
rated it was moved and seconded that the report be adopted, 
which action was unanimous. 

The report of the Committee, including the new plan of 
organization under which the work of our Association will be 
conducted for the coming year, is given in full here: 


A Plan Defining the Scope of The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools’ Activities Prior to the Fifth Annual 
Convention to be Held in June, 1917 


Adopted by the Executive Committee, July 7, 1916. 


I. The entire year’s activities, are planned to bear directly 
on corporation educational problems. 

II. The Executive Secretary’s office to furnish Class “A” 
members with information regarding activities which are 
outside the scope of our organization when possible. 

III. The accompanying organization chart gives plan of or- 
ganization and shows certain definite functions that have 
been delegated to the officers of the Association who will 
report, through the President to the Executive Committee. 

IV. The Executive Secretary was instructed to issue a definite 
statement or plan of work for the benefit of the chair- 
man of each of the sub-committees. 

(a) Chairmen will analyze those portions of the bound 
volumes of proceedings of the annual conventions which 
relate to the work of their committees and make a com- 
pilation of the subjects which have been discussed and 
upon which agreement was reached. 
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(b) 


(d) 


VI. 


It is felt that many subjects were discussed at our 
last convention which had been previously discussed and 
that the time could have been utilized to better advantage 
in considering other subjects. Chairmen are therefore 
asked to compile briefly what has been accomplished 
with a view to eliminating such subjects from further 
discussions at this time. This material embraces many 
fundamentals upon which our Association’s members are 
in substantial agreement. 

Many topics are still open to debate and new ideas 
are still in the experimental stage. It is desired that 
chairmen of sub-committees will list these subjects for 
discussion. 

Each committee is asked to submit on or before 
October Ist, a review of the proceedings and other ma- 
terial previously issued by the Association bearing on its 
particular committee work and make a statement of points 
on which the committee feels there is practical agreement, 
such a statement to include definite reference by subject 
and page in the proceedings or BULLETIN. 

State with similar reference the most important points 
on which there is or seems to be a difference of 
opinion and also include points which have not been 
raised in any discussions to date and which in the judg- 
ment of the committee are of importance and should be 
given consideration. From the topics listed under the 
latter group the Executive Committee, bearing in mind 
the Association’s program for the year, to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort, will select several subjects, possibly not 
more than two or three, which in its judgment, are con- 
sidered most important for each committee to study 
during the year. 

The advance committee reports to be issued previous to 
the convention, or on April Ist, will cover committee 
findings and conclusions as to subjects discussed and de- 
termined and will also take up in detail the discussion of 
items selected for study this year. 

During the convention discussion will be confined to sub- 
jects not previously discussed, thereby avoiding the . 
renewal of discussion on subjects on which practical 
agreement has already been reached. 

The Executive Committee will also, prior to the fifth 
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annual convention, issue instructions to committee chair- 
men and presiding officers on the conducting of round- 
table discussions and convention sessions. 

VII. Attention of committee chairmen is also called to the 
value of a division of duties within a committee. For 
example, if three distinct topics are before a committee for 
study it might be advisable to designate two members of 
a committee of six to take up a particular phase of the 
work. 


Suggestions for Consideration in Connection With the Work 
of Sub-committes for the Present Year 


I, ARE WE SERVING EQUALLY WELL 
(a) Members with educational work already established? 
(b) New members just starting their educational work? 


II. OuR MEMBERS WANT TO KNOW 
(a) What others are doing. 

(b) What they could and should be doing. 

III. Practically all emphasis in our Association’s work so far 
has been on the preparation of the mew employe for his 
first duties with the Company. 

Should we take up the study of plans for developing old 
employes and the matter of following up graduates of our 
educational work through extension plans. 


Sub-committees Appointed 


President Tily submitted his appointments to the various 
committees for the coming year and upon motion of Mr. Mc- 
Leod, seconded by Mr. Alden, the appointments were unani- 
mously confirmed. It was further moved, seconded and 
unanimously approved that President Tily and the Executive 
Secretary be authorized to appoint chairmen and members of 
the new committee suggested in the plan of the Program Com- 
mittee and to fill any vacancies that may occur in the appoint- 
ments as submitted. (A complete list of the sub-committees 
will appear in the September BULLETIN.) 

President Tily requested the Programme Committee to con- 
tinue its work so long as its services might be required. 

Following the usual custom of omitting the meeting in 
August, the Executive Committee then adjourned to meet in 
New York, Tuesday, September 12th, at 2 o’clock. 
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THE FIRST WORLD'S SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 


Convention was Held at Detroit, July 9-13, and was Largely 
Attended—A Permanent Organization Formed With 
Norval A. Hawkins, Sales Manager of the Ford Motor 
Company as President 


A conference of significance to the industrial interests of the 
United States known as “The First World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress” was held in Detroit early in July. The meetings were 
largely attended and notwithstanding the intense heat much in- 
formation of value was brought out in the addresses and the 
discussions. While some of the addresses too closely resembled 
sermons and other speakers “thrashed over old straw” there also. 
was produced many new ideals, new plans, and much informa- 
tion, definite in character, which has been tested and which may 
safely be used in laying a foundation for better marketing. 

Perhaps for the first time psychologists and business men 
discussed the application of psychology to industry and both 
the psychologists and the business men feel that a real beginning 
has been made. Proceedings of the convention will be published 
and will be available at a later date. A permanent organization 
was formed and funds subscribed with which to carry on the 
work. 

Marketing is the greatest probiem of the present period. 
Advertising, Selling and Distribution, the three general sub- 
divisions of marketing, are receiving careful attention and there 
- are reasons to believe that the new organization will not only 
codify that which is generally accepted as basic in relation to 
salesmanship, but, through the efforts of the new organization, 
will introduce better systems, eliminate waste, and place market- 
ing in all its features on a more scientific and economical basis. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools was 
represented at the convention by its Executive Secretary. Sev- 
eral of the speakers mentioned our Association and the work 
which is being carried on under its auspices. Only one paper 
at the conference dealt concretely with subjects embraced in the 
scope of our organization, and, as many requests have been 
received for copies of this address, it is believed all of our 
members and other readers of the BULLETIN might find this 
paper of help to them in their marketing division and it is, 
therefore, reproduced in part. This address was prepared by the 
Executive Secretary of our Association and delivered at the 
Sales Managers’ Session of the Congress. 
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Sales Schools 


So far as I am advised there is not now in existence, and 
there never has existed, what might be correctly termed a “Sales 
School.” I know of several schools which do teach a certain 
amount of selling knowledge under the title “Sales Schools,” but 
I do not possess knowledge of any school that teaches all the 
knowledge which may be classified under this heading. There 
are also at this time in existence in the United States, at least 
four institutions which claim to teach salesmanship by corre- 
spondence. I have searched for a definition of salesmanship in 
the literature and the printed courses of these institutions only 
to discover that three of them contain no definition of salesman- 
ship and the fourth, in my judgment, defines the term incor- 
rectly. 

I have searched in the edition of Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary that is in my office but I have been unable to find 
the word salesmanship in that book, nor can it be found in the 
recent edition.of the Encyclopedia Brittanica or any other 
book of authority. Before we can have “Sales Schools” which 
teach the knowledge of salesmanship, it will be necessary to have 
some definite and accepted definition of what salesmanship is. 
The word that is most nearly analogous to what I conceive sales- 
manship to be, is workmanship. ‘This word is defined in Web- 
ster’s dictionary as “the art or skill of a workman; the execution 
or manner of making or doing anything.” 


A Definition of “Salesmanship” 

As I have been unable to find any definition of salesman- 
ship which I could approve, I have coined a definition of my 
own: “Salesmanship is the human elements which enter into 
marketing.” Marketing is as old as we have knowledge of the 
world but, contrary to the generally accepted belief, salesman- 
ship, as it is now understood, is a relatively new profession, if 
we may class salesmanship as a profession. As salesmanship 
is “the human elements which enter into marketing,” we may 
properly devote a portion at least of this discussion as to what 
human elements enter into marketing and what relation these 
elements bear to the whole subject of marketing. 

One of the best authorities, in my judgment, on the subject 
of salesmanship, divides the subject of selling into four essen- 
tial parts: 


First: A knowledge of human nature. 
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Second: A knowledge of the qualities that make for suc- 
cessful salesmanship. 

Third: A knowledge of goods. 

Fourth: An understanding of the elements of a sale. 


Knowledge of human nature would necessarily embrace the 
field of psychology and William James in his book on Psychol- 
ogy points out, “It is indeed strange to hear people talk tri- 
umphantly of ‘the New Psychology’ and write ‘Histories of 
Psychology’ when into the real elements and forces which the 
word covers, not the first glimpse of clear insight exists. A 
string of raw facts; a little gossip and wrangle about opinions; 
a little classification and generalization on the mere descriptive 
level; a strong prejudice that we have states of mind, and that 
our brain conditions them; but not a single law in the sense in 
which physics shows us laws, not a single proposition from which 
any consequence can casually be deduced. We don’t even know 
the terms between which the elementary laws would obtain if 
we had them. This is no science, it is only the hope of a 
science.” The science of psychology has progressed since James 
wrote, but psychology is still, at best, only a partially developed 
science. 

The lack of knowledge on the subject of psychology as 
described above, by one of the leading authorities on the subject, 
is perhaps not greater than the lack of knowledge on the subject . 
of salesmanship. Psychology will probably constitute the great- 
est factor in a basis upon which the science of salesmanship 
may be built. The trained salesman must have an accurate 
knowledge of human nature and a correct understanding of 
human nature involves an understanding of how the human 
mind works. This is the field of psychology. As Professor 
Jamts has pointed out psychology is as yet an undeveloped 
science and because of this fact it is difficult to define just what 
should be taught in “Sales Schools.” 


Basic Knowledge for Teaching Salesmanship 


There is, of course, a certain amount of knowledge, which 
is basic in character, on the subject of salesmanship and much 
of this knowledge has been collected and made available. It 
can be taught and is being taught with more or less effectiveness 
through what are termed “Sales Schools.” Collecting, correlat- 
ing and teaching such knowledge on the subject of salesmanship 
has undoubtedly, to some extent, at least, increased effectiveness 
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in marketing, but this work has not been well done. The so- 
called “Sales Schools” have developed haphazard in character 
and, so far as I can learn, no well-organized effort has been 


made to determine what should be embraced in the teaching of 


salesmanship. A movement more comprehensive in character, 
as most of you are undoubtedly aware, has been organized and 
about a month ago active study was begun under the direction 
of Dr. Walter Dill Scott at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
to scientifically determine what salesmanship is. 


The “Sales Temperament” 

Another point, which to me seems of importance, is the 
selecting of individuals who possess the sales temperament. 
The man who does not possess what may be defined, for want 
of a better word, the “commercial temperament,” will be less 
successful in the field of marketing than the man who does 
possess this temperament. 

Take, for example, a large electric plant serving a given 
territory. Such a business can be logically divided into three 
general sub-divisions of management—technical, accounting and 
financing, and marketing. In the first two divisions the em- 
ployes of such an institution are dealing largely with “things.” 
An electric generator, operating at normal capacity, will produce 
a given amount of current and the result can neither be denied 
or changed. This current sold at a fixed price will produce a 
given amount of revenue. Here, again, the result can neither be 
denied or changed and likewise here again the employes are 
dealing mostly with “things” rather than people. In both of 
these divisions the basis of all calculations is the science of 
mathematics, but what basis can be determined for measuring 
in advance the amount of current which may be sold in a given 
territory? The fundamentals which could be used in determin- 
ing a basis, so far as I have knowledge or have had experience, 


is the classification which I have previously given and which is— 


taken from a book entitled, “Salesmanship Analyzed,” written 
by Frank H. Dukesmith. 


. Physical and Mental Qualities 
Getting back to the starting point—the first requisite of 
salesmanship is a knowledge of human nature. This essential 
is in harmony with my own conception that “salesmanship is 
the human elements which enter into marketing,” and the human 
elements are largely mental elements although, of course, phys- 
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ical health is an essential to success. But beyond a healthy 
physique the human elements which enter into marketing are 
mental elements. 

Mental qualities may be divided into two classes, moral and 
intellectual. The moral qualities contain willingness to serve. 
Intellectually the individual develops according to the character 
and fullness of knowledge acquired. However, willingness to 
serve and active application of the knowledge gained will both 
be retarded unless the individual possesses the “sales tempera- 
ment.” The individual must like his work and get real satis- 
faction and joy out of his efforts if he is to gain a high degree 
of success. 


A Correlation of Marketing Knowledge 

The next step in the development of successful salesmen 
would necessarily be a correlation of that basic knowledge upon 
which marketing is founded. Such a correlation has been in 
part completed but it is my judgment that there is still much 
basic knowledge underlying marketing which has not been re- 
duced to teachable form. This knowledge must be gathered 
through just such efforts as this sales congress—through the 
exchanging of .opinions and ideas, experience and records of 
work done—and from these efforts there will, in time, be evolved 
knowledge which will form a basis for the teaching of sales- 
‘manship. Such a compilation must necessarily embrace all avail- 
able knowledge, not only of human nature, or “the human ele- 
ments which enter into marketing,” but a complete knowledge of 
the goods which are marketed and a thorough understanding of 
the elements of a sale. It is my judgment that the last classifi- 
cation has been advanced the farthest. 


The “Elements of a Sale” 

There is a fairly general agreement that “the elements of 
a sale” consists of a favorable introduction or approach, the 
securing of the interest of the prospective purchaser, developing 
this interest to the point of desire through a careful and correct 
presentation of the selling points of the article to be sold and in- 
creasing this desire until favorable action results. The presenta- 
tion of the selling points must not be over-done, otherwise, while 
one sale may be consummated, future sales are jeopardized. Sat- 
isfaction and confidence must follow the original sale. The in- 
terests of both buyer and seller must have been fairly represented 
in the sale or the transaction cannot be classified in the list em- 
braced in successful salesmanship. 
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While psychology, perhaps more than anything else, forms 
the basic knowledge of salesmanship we must be careful to dis- 
criminate between salesmanship and marketing. Much mar- 
keting is carried on without the use of psychology at all, or 
psychology may be used in an indirect manner, as for example, 
in advertising. 

A knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of the goods 
to be marketed, together with an understanding of the technical 
elements of a sale can be reduced, at least in some measure, to 
teachable form and must be embraced in modern curriculums 
on the subject. 


Conferences vs. Sales Schools 

Efforts to increase efficiency in marketing have been going 
on for years. Many conferences have taken place, in fact, con- 
ferences are almost the universal rule among present day sales 
forces. These conferences have been quite universally, though 
erroneously termed “Sales Schools.” 

Something of salesmanship is also taught in many of the 
corporation schools, in the public high schools, and it is the rare 
college or university that has not established, or has not arranged 
to establish, a “course in salesmanship,” or, as sometimes termed, 
courses on business administration. Salesmanship has almost uni- 
versally been confused with marketing, whereas a correct defini- 
tion shows that salesmanship embraces only “the human elements 
which enter into marketing.” 

Health can be reduced to a teachable basis; there are nu- 
merous instances where this has been done. It is also possiblé 
to discriminate in building a sales force between what has been 
classed as the “born salesman,” as against the individual whose 
temperament inclines him to work with “things” rather than 
“people.” 


Employment and Training Should Be Allied 

The “Sales School” and the employment bureau should be 
closely allied. We may even go further and say that all train- 
ing and the employment bureau should be closely allied. The 
process of training must include the employment department to 
insure a careful selection of the individuals who are to compose 
the sales department, if a highly organized and efficient force is 
to be developed. 

All of the methods of marketing must necessarily be brought 
into “Sales Schools.” All available knowledge of psychology 
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must also be carefully classified and made teachable. Knowledge 
of the possible fields in which marketing may be done; the char- 
acteristics of these fields; and knowledge of goods with which 
the salesman must compete, either directly or indirectly, are just 
as essential as knowledge of the goods which the salesman is 
to market. Perhaps of as great importance as any other essen- 
tial is a knowledge of the service, which the institution with 
which the salesman is connected, sells with its goods. In fact, 
in many lines of production and marketing, service is the prin- 
cipal factor in determining the amount of goods which this par- 
ticular institution will produce and market. For example, the 
steel industry—the grade of steel produced is so carefully tested 
that the goods contracted for must reach a certain standard. It 
is possible for any first class institution producing steel to pro- 
duce goods of any grade and the price is quite generally fixed 
according to the standard of the grade. Time will not permit 
following this line of argument, except that it must be evident 
service would be the determining characteristic in marketing of 
this nature. 


To Summarize 

A school to teach salesmanship should embrace in its curri- 
culums all available knowledge of the subject. 

First: Knowledge of psychology. 

Second: Knowledge of human temperaments—that the selec- 
tion of salesmen be made from those who naturally prefer to 
deal with people rather than things; in a word those who like 
the “game.’” 

Third: A thorough knowledge of the goods to be sold and 
an equally thorough knowledge of goods in competition. 

Fourth: A knowledge of both domestic and foreign terri- 
tories in which such goods may be marketed, and the conditions 
under which marketing must be done. 

Fifth: A knowledge of the service which the institution 
with which the salesman is connected, sells with its goods. 

Sixth: An understanding of the technical elements of a 
sale. 

All of these separate sub-divisions can be reduced to teach- 
able form, but so far as I am advised there is no “Sales School” 
in existence at this time which embraces all of the knowledge 
above outlined. As a matter of fact what are commonly termed 
“Sales Schools” could be more correctly classified as “Sales 
Conferences.” 
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SELECTING MEN FOR PARTICULAR WORK 


Dean Herman Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, 
Adds Another Chapter to the Vocational Guidance 
Discussion 


Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering, 
University of Cincinnati, and one of the recognized authorities 
on the subject of vocational guidance, has added another chapter 
to the discussion as to whether or not it is possible to prede- 
termine in what line of work an individual will be most suc- 
cessful. 

As a result of further experiences with the “co-operative 
system” or “part-time classes,’ Dean Schneider confirms his 
previously expressed beliefs that “the old-fashioned plan of try- 
ing out the man on the job without any previous examination of 
any kind” is the most reliable plan he knows of for selecting men 
for the work for which they are to be trained. 

Further, he expresses his belief that the movement for vo- 


cational guidance which has found its place in the public school 


system, possesses elements of danger. 

In searching for “fact bases” on which to select men for 
work, Dean Schneider found four: 

“1. A chart of boy epochs indicated that at least a certain 
group of psychologists and philosophers hold to a theory that 
a boy from infancy to about the age of twenty-one years repro- 
duces in periods the history of the human race. 

“2. A group in the scientific management field affirmed 
that an examination of physical characteristics, such as the shape 
of the fingers and shape of the head, disclosed aptitudes and 
abilities. 
“3. A school of experimental psychologists asserted that 
the methods of their science indicated characteristics or apti- 
tudes of individuals. 

“4. There was the old-fashioned plan of trying the man 
on the job without any. previous examination of any kind.” 


“Boy Epochs” and Physical Characteristics Unreliable 


The first two of these “fact bases” Dean Schneider disposes 
of in short order. Without attempting to disprove the theory 
of boy epochs, he points out that from infancy to maturity char- 
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acteristics peculiar to a period appear only to disappear. Of 
what value, then, he asks, are these characteristics as a guide to 
the boy’s later nature, or to his vocational aptitude? 

The second proposed method seems to be a development, 
says Dean Schneider, of the old idea of phrenology. He and 
others at the College of Engineering tried it out on people they 
knew, with decidedly negative results. They found men possess- 
ing the physical characteristics that ought to make them exec- 
utives, but these men were anything but executives. “We were 
forced to the conclusion,” he declares, “that this system was 
not reliable.” 

Coming to the third of the methods proposed, Dean 
Schneider says: 


Experimental Psychology 


“A number of books and magazine articles have given the 
public an impression that experimental psychology offered an 
instant and safe method for determining the proper career for 
any young man. The sources from which the proposal emanated 
commanded sufficient respect to warrant an inquiry into the 
manner of doing it; and since the acceptance of the doctrine 
would involve the shaping of the careers of young people, or- 
dinary precaution suggested a comparison of the definitions and 
methods of experimental psychology with definitions and 
_ methods in the physical sciences. The experimental psychologist 
places considerable emphasis upon certain qualities or elements 
such as memory, attention, observation, suggestibility, appercep- 
tion, and so on. To compare one person’s ability with another’s, 
or to analyze any one’s mental structure, tests for these qualities 
or elements have been devised. 

“Let us consider the quality or element memory and inquire 
concerning its definition and methods of test. The definitions 
given in various works are fairly well standardized. Two may 
be cited as illustrations: 

“Memory is the retention, recall, and recognition of past 
impressions.’ 

““Memory is the reproduction of past impressions.’ 

“Impressions are coming to the mind constantly and in 
infinite variety. When we turn to the tests of memory, how- 
ever, we find that they are restricted to remembering a few 
things or words or digits. .. . 

“The question at once arises: Do these tests indicate the 
degree of memory? A great many tests could be devised, in 
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some of which one’s record would be good and in others poor. 
For example, here are five: 


Memory Test Not Conclusive 


“*t, A verse on a sheet of paper; observe and reproduce. 
(It may be contended that previous training enters into this 
test. So it does; but so it does in any of the established tests, 
and to a varying degree. How shall these variations be cali- 
brated ?) 

““2, A strain of music; listen and reproduce. 

“3, Some digits on a card (as the psychologist does it) ; 
observe and reproduce. 

““4. A page from a philosophical work; observe and react 
as indicated below. 

“«5. A store window with a variety of articles in it; observe 
and react and write them.’ 


“We can take five young men and confront them with these 
tests and after different periods of time get their reactions. One 
young man will pass test number one and fail in the rest. An- 
other will pass number two and fail in the rest; and so on. 
Thus in the test which gives the page in philosophy, we could 
ask one week later for a statement of the philosophical doctrine. 
In the store window one young man would remember the musical 
instrument, another young man the colors of the materials; 
and so on. | 

“What do these tests indicate? Merely that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of memory, and that the ability to pass a test 
depends upon the kind of memory one has.” 

Recalling a test proposed for street-car motormen, Dean 
Schneider points out what seems to him its fatal defect. 

“Here again the psychologist did not take account of, or 
did not know, a mental difference known to any teacher of 
descriptive geometry, namely, an inability on the part of some 
individuals to translate the two dimensions on a drawing to the 
three dimensions of the thing drawn. The test attempted to 
reproduce by lines and digits on a card an actual condition which 
might confront a motorman on his car. Tests on motormen, 
using a simple drawing of their carbarn, proved that some of the 
old, experienced motormen of excellent records could not ‘read’ 
the drawing, while others could. Some motormen with indiffer- 
ent records could not ‘read’ the drawing and others could. Here 
again is a defect in the psychologist’s method.” 
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Weakness of Test System 


Not only the tests themselves but the very methods used in 
applying them seem to Dean Schneider open to criticism. For 
example, every person knows, he says, that his mental and 
physical activities vary in acuteness from hour to hour and 
from day to day. An intestinal sluggishness on one day might 
result in low grades. Again, a brazen boy would be less 
“nervous” when confronted with the tests than a diffident boy. 
A large number of tests, he declares, would have to be made to 
get a dependable average, and this repetition would itself destroy 
the value of the tests. 

“It may be contended,” he adds, “by the school of psycholo- 
gists urging direct vocational guidance by psychological tests, 
that they calibrate by personal judgment for diffidence, poor 
sight, or poor hearing, inability to translate from two or three 
dimensions, unknown causes of great variations, physical con- 
dition, and other influences. But the moment the personal judg- 
ment of the tester enters, it becomes necessary to prove that 
this personal judgment is sound. It has not been sO proven. 
It may not be assumed to be sound.” 


No Correlation Between Known Abilities and “Psychological 
Deductions” 


Finally, Dean Schneider declares that no correlations be- 


' tween known abilities and “psychological deductions” have re- 


sulted from the comparisons that have been made at the College 
of Engineering. Two graduating classes, comprising students 
that have been in the college five years, and are, therefore, pretty 
well known to their instructors, have now been tested, and a 
third is being tested. This testing of the tests themselves has 
failed, says Dean Schneider, to bear out the claims of the 
psychologists. 

The fourth method of selecting men for the work they are 
to do, discussed by Dean Schneider, is the “test on the actual 
job.” This method “is as old as the hills,” he says, but it is 
the only one that “insures a reliable verdict.” In applying it, a 
worker’s failure is as significant as his success, and both should 
be carefully analyzed. 

When a student appears at the College of Engineering from 
one of the high schools with sixteen credits and a statement that 
he wants to take the co-operative course in, say, electrical engi- 
neering, that is usually all the college knows about the young 
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man. Experience has taught them to classify this man’s “want” 
under one of three heads. He wants to be an electrical engineer : 

1. Because he thinks there is money in it. 

2. Because “under no circumstances could he be one.” 
Electricity has mystified him; it has in it the elements of wiz- 
ardry and he does not understand it; therefore, he wants to 
know about it. 

3. Because “his soul wants to express itself and can express 
itself through electrical engineering.” 


Defining the Job ig 


‘How shall we determine,” asks Dean Schneider, “which 
of these ‘wants’ he possesses when he says he wants to be an 
electrical engineer? ... 

“Now a job can usually be defined broadly by the major 
characteristics needed for success on it. Thus a bridge erection 
job needs an outdoor, roving, directive, original, dynamic man; 
a punch press job needs an indoor, settled, dependent, imitative, 
static man. If a student is successful on a job it is assumed 
he possesses the characteristics which the job requires; if he is 
not, an analysis is made to ascertain which of the characteristics 
he lacks, and it is concluded that he probably has the opposites 
of the lacking ones. So in time over a range of jobs, a student 
shows certain characteristics and a lack of certain other ones. 
Upon a knowledge of him obtained in this way we safely ‘guar- — 
antee’ upper classmen for more responsible jobs. The method is 
crude, but it is the best we can find... . 

“We can guarantee men after three years of the co-operative 
course for certain jobs, but we cannot guarantee other men for 
like jobs. The reason why we cannot guarantee men would not 
be found by the methods of experimental psychology. For ex- 
ample, we have before us now a case of a civil engineering 
student in his fourth year, who ought to be, according to our 
system, on a directive job. While he has the necessary theo- 
retical and practical knowledge for such a job, it has been shown 
conclusively in practical work that as soon as he gets a little 
power he gets such a case of big head that he loses all sense 
of relative proportions and makes woeful blunders.” 

In conclusion, Dean Schneider points out that the science of 
applied psychology seems to be at the point where chemistry 
was when it was alchemy. Vocational guidance, he says, should 
accompany work ; it cannot safely precede it for juvenile workers. 
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It should be continuous until the young man or young woman 
is at least eighteen years of age. Hence, mental training and 
direction by the school should accompany actual work. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


The Recent Meeting of this Organization in New York City, 
Largely Attended—What Agreements There Were 
Centered on the Need of Training for Industry 


The recent annual convention of the National Education As- 
sociation, held in New York City, was the largest in point of 
attendance and perhaps the most notable in the treatment of the 
many subjects embraced in the program of any of the conven- 
tions which this. Association has held. As the New York Globe 
pointed out: “There was a continuous seeking for practical ways 
to improve public education. Nor was there any attempt to 
disguise the fact that the educational conditions in this country 
are in need of correction.” 

Numerous experiments were discussed by various speakers 
and the success or failure of experiments which have been tried 
in other cities were spread before the educators for discussion 
and consideration. The subjects discussed were practically all 
of pedagogical and professional needs. There was almost total 
omission of salary and pension subjects from the program and 
almost the entire work was given to a thorough discussion of 
those things in education which would enable the public schools 
to serve the children better. 

On many subjects no agreement was reached, but what agree- 
ment there was centered upon the need of training for industry. 
The New York Globe, in its editorial summarizing on the con- 
vention, says: 

“It was agreed that the school course should be made over, 
less emphasis being put upon the merely bookish work and more 
upon “learning by doing”; that the first six years of the elemen- 
tary schools should be a uniform course, with decided stress upon 
thorough grounding in the essentials, and that the last two years 
of the present elementary course should be combined with the 
first year of the high school course and the instruction therein 
be widely differentiated. Three courses were held to be de- 
sirable in this junior high school—academic, commercial and 
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industrial. Pupils would be free to select the course best adapted 
to their needs, but the way to transfer to the other courses would 
be made simple. 

“Such reorganization of the years of study was not con- 
sidered sufficient. There must be more practical instruction, 
efficient teachers, and suitable and ample equipment. Assurance 
of permanent tenure was also held to be vital.” 


THE SCHOOL IS THE POWER HOUSE OF DEMOCRACY 


Justice Charles E. Hughes, the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency, in presenting an American flag to the honor grad- 
uates of the National Cathedral School at Washington, said: 

“This is a place of serious intellectual discipline. Intel- 
lectual interests are not sacrificed to meet the whims of folly 
or the indifference of the thoughtless. 

“We are the heirs of ‘all the ages in the foremost files of 
time,’ but this vast inheritance counts only as we actually possess 
it and use it. It is a miserable spectacle to see youth neglecting 
the lessons of science, the instruction of history, the resources 
of literature and art, and leading a life small and impoverished 
amid the opportunities of the twentieth century. Peculiarly is it 
necessary for us to realize the need of thorough, well-directed 
training. 

“The school is the powerhouse of democracy. You cannot 
expect to make efficient men and women out of the ill-instructed 
and the undisciplined.” 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG MEN OUT OF WORK 


Plans are now under way in New York city to provide in- 
struction to young men awaiting employment. The Board of- 
Education referred to its committee on vocational schools and 
industrial training the recommendation of the board of super- 
intendents that the associate superintendents in charge of part- 
time co-operative and continuation classes be authorized to assign 
a teacher of shop mathematics and a teacher of mechanical draw- 
ing to the Municipal Employment Bureau, to give instruction 
to young men awaiting employment, for not more than four 
hours per day, five days a week. 

This work is similar to that being done in conjunction with 
the Julia Richman High School and the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls. 
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BRINGING EDUCATION TO THE WORKERS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A Description of Results That Have Been Obtained Under the 
New Correspondence Plan 


Education by correspondence, with the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts as sponsor for the courses to be studied and the 
men to teach them, has hit the bull’s-eye of popular approval, 
says the Boston Herald. After only three months of operation 
the department of university extension is now teaching 1,100 
students by mail, and providing instructors to groups in seven 
cities or towns, totalling 300 more. 

Two additional groups of students, one in Peabody and one 
in Roxbury, are also receiving instruction suited to their needs, 
although not regarded as actual students of the department. 

It is all part of the newly adopted plan of the State Board 
of Education, authorized by the Legislature, to carry the college 
to the people who are not able to attend formal schools. 

The enrolment is much greater than the originators of the 
idea had anticipated, and more applications are received each 


day. There are now 72 courses of instruction, including Eng- 
lish, civics, history, mathematics, commercial Spanish, economics, 
sociology, geometry, bookkeeping, mechanical drawing, electric 
wiring, practical steam engineering, heat, refrigeration, structural 
engineering, home making and civil service. 


Affects Every City and Town 


This new system of carrying the college to the home is 
affecting practically every city and town in the state, for there 
is some person in each town who is either a correspondence 
student or a member of a study class, to whom an instructor 
comes from the Board of Education every week or every four 
weeks, according to the size of the class. 

There are study classes in Gloucester, Leominster, Holyoke, 
Springfield, Brockton, Rockland and Boston. That at Glou- ~ 
cester, numbering 64 students, has outgrown the room at the 
city library which it originally occupied and now meets in the 
Cape Ann Scientific Society’s hall. Like most of the other 
classes, the members are studying commercial Spanish. 

It has been somewhat of a surprise to the board of educa- 
tion to see the interest which pupils are displaying in this par- 
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ticular branch of study. The students comprise representatives 
from almost all the trades and professions—doctors, lawyers, 
bank clerks, grocery men, stenographers—and many have ex- 
pressed the determination to go to some South American country 
when the language has been acquired. 


Some Classes are Unique 


The class in Boston may be called unique, perhaps, being 
held at the Boston City Hospital and comprising only nurses. 
They, too, are studying commercial Spanish—twenty of them. 
This week, at the Bureau of University Travel, another class of 
thirty was formed for the same purpose. 

English composition is the field for the class of twenty-six 
members at Holyoke, while a class of twenty-one at Brockton 
is studying retail store selling and store management. An inter- 
esting study group of fifteen men has been formed in a shop at 
Springfield for the study of shop sketching and the company by 
whom they are employed grants them the time off, with pay, 
while they are in the class. 

Study groups differ from regular classes only in being 
smaller and in having the instructor come to them but once a 
month instead of once a week. When their numbers grow to 
the point which makes it possible for an instructor to come 
once a week the classes become “regular.” 


College Faculty Assisting 


There are now five permanent instructors who travel from 
city to city to teach the classes thus far formed. This class 
work was begun only eight weeks ago, and there are now 300 
students. It is estimated that it will be possible to take care of 
enough instruction for 2,250 students in class work, and it is 
believed this number will be reached as soon as the work is 
reopened in the fall. 

The department now employs sixty educators on half-time 
to examine and correct the papers of students by the corre- 
spondence method. Nearly all these persons are connected with 
the faculties of the various colleges in and about Boston. As 
an instance of the value of this correspondence instruction it is 
cited that one student in Springfield, who has completed but 
half the course in electric wiring, has already passed the state 
examination with a percentage of 95. 
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FOR IMPROVEMENT OF BUSINESS TRAINING 


Allentown, Pa., High School Principal Addresses Letter of 
Inquiry to Business Men 


From the Allentown, Pa., Democrat we reproduce the fol- 
lowing account of a new and promising educational develop- 
ment: “A great portion of the community demands that the 
training of young people in school shall be solely directed to the 
ends which may best be turned to practical account and in which 
they may best serve the world of men and affairs into which 
they are to be thrust. Principal George W. Zimmerman of 
the commercial department of the Allentown High School feels 
this public demand and to the end that his department may meet 
it, he asks the help of the business men of the city, the men who 
are to be the future employers of the young people being trained 
by the commercial department. He addresses to them the fol- 
lowing letter with the purposes explained in full, also a number 
of very pertinent questions: 

“To give our boys and girls the broadest and the most 
thorough business training so that they may be able to serve the 
business community in a most efficient way and become the lead- 
ers of the business life of the community, is the object of the 
commercial department in the high school. 

“In this survey of needs in commercial efucation now under- 
taken by the business department of the high school, it is the 
belief that mutual advantage will result to the business men, 
the teachers and educational authorities, and to the boys and 
girls of Allentown. 

“It is hoped that the following benefits and many others 
will accrue to all parties concerned: 


“1. That the requirements of business with reference to 
commercial employes may be better understood. 

“2. That the commercial courses now being offered by the 
high school may be more thoroughly understood by the business 
men who are in a position to pass intelligent judgment on their 
merit. 

“3. That such changes in the present courses of study 
as May seem necessary after careful consideration, may be made. 

“4. That the business training department and business 
men may continue to co-operate with each other to the end that 
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more efficiently trained young people may be available when 
clerical help is required. 

“Answers to the accompanying questions may be put imme- 
diately after each question, if desired, if not, questions may be 
answered on your business letter head. 

“Should a letter be addressed to a person not directly con- 
nected with any business, I would thank you for a personal letter 
expressing your views of a business training. 


Questions 
“t. How many people are employed in the commercial side 
of your business—office force sales force 
shipping clerks 
Female. 
In what respects, if any, do these people seem to be 
deficient, in their educational preparation? 

“3. What remedial measures would you suggest to us for 
the correction of the deficiencies noted? 

“4. What method do you follow in securing help to the 
classes included in your answer to question 1? 

“5. Would instruction in typewriting be of advantage to 
your office workers, who are not regular stenographers or 
typists ? 

“6. Do you have difficulty in securing competent stenog- 
raphers? In what respects, if any, are stenographers quite 
generally deficient ? 

“7. Do you secure your bookkeepers and stenographers 
from schools, or from other sources? 

“Have you employed any of our graduates? How many? 
Are they successful? 

“8. Do you use male stenographers? To what branch or 
branches should a young man in the business department give 
particular attention ? 

“g. Do you use dictating machines? If so, do you have 
difficulty in getting trained operators. 

“to. Do you use adding or calculating machines? Would 
instruction on these machines in school be advantageous to pupils? 

“11. Is it necessary that your assistant bookkeepers be 
thoroughly familiar with the principles of double-entry book- 
keeping? Is it advantageous? 

“12. In your judgment, should the fundamental principles 
of advertising and salesmanship be taught in connection with 
commercial courses? 
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“13. If you have had any experience with stenotype oper- 
ators do you prefer them to shorthand writers? Why? 
“Remarks :” 


A NEW CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATION 


The Woonsocket, Rhode Island, “Call” Analyzes and Classifies 
Modern Subjects and Methods | 


Education is not what it used to be, says the Woonsocket, 
R. I., Call. The old prophets are dying hard, but it is indisput- 
able that they are dying, and only an heroic change of treatment, 
if anything, can save them. We are forced more and more into 
this way of thinking by the irresistible promenade of unexpected 
phenomena. The old Greek and Latin are stretched at full 
length, and “educators” have become contemptuous of what they 
once bitterly assailed. In place of the humanities and the other 
old fogyisms once called culture, we have with us today the 
luxuriously gilded god Efficiency and, all the little Efficiencies. 

But the new thought in education is no longer nondescript ; 
it is being reduced to a semblance of order. It is itself being 
efficiencyized and made into the general form of a science with 
a scientific nomenclature. A classification of modern studies has 
been attained, and this is extremely helpful to the novice and the 
earnest student of new and amazing things. We are now able 
to state definitely what is to be the efficiency, or social calesthenic 
program-of the future in schools and colleges, especially colleges: 


Classification of Subjects 


Vital efficiency (health). 

Industrial efficiency (a trade). 

Domestic efficiency (housework). 

Civic efficiency (citizenship). 

Moral efficiency (morality and religion). 
Social efficiency (social service). 
Avocational efficiency (right use of leisure). 


This information is given on the authority of School and 
Society. Now, how are these efficiencies to be obtained? "What 
are the processes? This question is important, and School and 
Society answers it. There are fifteen accredited methods, or in- 
strumentalities, as follows: 
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Hygiene and physical education. 
Industrial education. 

Elementary economics. 
Arithmetic. 

Home education. 

American citizenship. 

History. 

Introductory social science. 
Introductory national science. 
Applied ethics. 

English language and literature. 
Music. 

Drawing. 

Public speaking. 
Avocational activities. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last membership statement appeared in the But- 
LETIN the following new members have been received ; 


Class “C” 


Mr. J. A. Brooks—Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Mr. H. K. Brown—Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Mr. F. B. Gilbraith—77 Brown Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Mr. A. J. Leitch—r11o9g Swetland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Channing Rudd—A. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Maryland. 


KEEPING THE CHILDREN OF BRIDGEPORT IN 
SCHOOL 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, has in part solved the question of 
keeping the children of that city in school after they have reached 
the age of fourteen and when the resources of the family require 
that the child shall leave school and go to work. The Bridgeport 
Standard, in discussing this matter, says: 

“Those who feel that they cannot afford to send their chil- 
dren to school longer may find in the prevocational school prepa- 
ration for their children that cannot be obtained elsewhere. This 
school will-fit boys for various trades and give them an insight 
not ordinarily taught. It will make them better qualified to pro- 
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ceed to earn their own living and should insure them greater 
success in their chosen lines than if they drifted into the factory 
or a trade without this preliminary training. 

“Assistant Superintendent of Schools Frederick O. Smith 
has the names of over 1,000 pupils who have been recommended 
by the pricipals as candidates for the school, which will occupy 
the old High School building. Only 400 can be accepted—2o00 
girls and 200 boys. During the next month Mr. Smith will 
select those he deems will receive the greatest benefit from the 
course and will send out circular letters inviting them to enroll. 
Here is where parents can benefit their children by urging them 
to enter this new school. 

“Children will be taken from the grades where they now are 
and given half time in shop practice and half time in their studies, 
being carried forward in their studies until they complete their 
eighth grade work. Four shops will be fitted up in the school— 
one for machinery, one for carpentry, one for electrical work 
and one for printing. Practice in the elements of these trades, 
together with sufficient mechanical drawing to give the pupil an 
insight into the work, will be afforded. The girls will be taught 
cooking and sewing.” 


INDUSTRY A PEACE PROBLEM 


Dr. Galloway Urges Education for Corporation Employes 
_ Before National Commercial Gas Association 


A national system for technical education of employes by 
corporations as an essential part of industrial preparedness was 
advocated by Dr. Lee Galloway of New York University in a 
speech before the annual convention of the National Commercial 
Gas Association. Dr. Galloway is director of the educational 
work of the association. 

Dr. Galloway said that while in the past the army, the 
Church, and the law had been in turn the keystone of the world’s 
social organization, industry would be the keystone of the social 
organization to come after the war in Europe, which was being 
fought for industrial and commercial reasons. 

“Without effort on the part of the United States,” he said, 
“the world has thrown the greatest commercial and industrial 
opportunity of the ages into her lap. America is offered the 
leadership in the world of business. Two-fifths of the world’s 
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gold is already held by the United States, and one-third of the 
‘wealth of the world is within our borders. 

“Our great problem is industrial reorganization, which 
must take place when the stimulant of war has been removed. 
The high profits must be adjusted to meet normal conditions. 
Industrial management must get used to a new method of control 
or meet a labor union opposition the like of which has never 
been seen before in the United States. The remedy is education 
of both employer and employe.” 


VOCATIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGE PROPOSED 


The proposed development of the Lick-Wilmerding-Lux 
High Schools of San Francisco into a vocational junior college 
to train men for the middle positions between the professions 
and craftsmanship is the result of a conference between Pro- 
fessor Alexis Lange, head of the department of education at the 
University of California, and George Merrill, principal of the 
Lux School. 

According to Professor Lange, a college such as proposed 
will place San Francisco among the first to follow the trend of 
the times by establishing a system of education that will ade- 
quately teach the expert knowledge that the present day requires. 

“Our high schools teach a commercial course that only pre- 
pares a student for a clerkship or stenography,” said Professor 
Lange. “These fields of work are already overcrowded, while 
there are many openings along lines that require expert training. 
A vocational junior college will train its students to occupy 
these positions.” 


NEED OF TRAINING MEN IN LUMBER BUSINESS 


Praise to the University of Georgia for its establishment 
of a course in lumber was the feature of an address before the 
College of Forestry of Syracuse University by Secretary R. S. 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
when he told of the need for trained men in the lumber business, 
and of how that need is being met in several of the biggest edu- 
cational institutions in America. 

“More than anything else, the lumber business needs scien- 
tific training for its own people,” declared Mr. Kellogg, “for the 
lumber business, the second industry in importance in America, 
is today being developed along modern scientific lines. Not 
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alone the forest engineer needs this training, but a technical 
knowledge of wood is needed all the way from the forest to the 
retail dealer, for the need of the industry today, and the need 
alike of the consumer, is for trained, correct technical advice in 
the purchase of the right sort of wood for special uses. 

“The whole business needs these scientific and technically 
trained men. Without such men, and the application of modern 
processes of manufacture and methods of merchandising, which 
make possible the utilization of all parts of the tree, forest con- 
servation will be only a theory. The forest school graduate, 
who is willing to pigeonhole his sheepskin, don a pair of overalls 
and go to work in the woods or around the sawmill, will some 
day stand high in the lumber business. The industry has far 
too few trained engineers of production and distribution. Once 
it did not need them. Now it does. This is the opportunity 
for the college graduate who is not afraid of dirt and hard 
work,” 


DEVELOPING A BETTER CIVILIZATION 


Urging economic as well as military preparedness, Presi- 
dent Edmund W. James of the University of Illinois, in an 
address before the Economic Club of Minneapolis, asserted the 
power of the nation should be directed toward developing all 
the strength of the people, individually and collectively. 

“We must plan to develop and train our industrial, social 
and political leaders,” he said, “which in this country come out 
of all classes. Of all the functions next to national defense, 
education is the most purely national and general in character. 
A national system of vocational education therefore is an abso- 
lutely essential element in that development of personal power 
which is the greatest resource of any people. 

“Men are now asking more earnestly than for a generation: 
‘what shall we do to be saved?’ And one of the answers to the 
question is to ‘develop a civilization which is better worth fight- 
ing for, better worth dying for, and above all, better worth living 
for, than anything we have thus far developed.’ ”’ 


THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


“When it is considered that few people are called on actually 
to engage in the making of goods but that every one is a con- 
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sumer, the importance of teaching intelligent buying in the 
schools becomes apparent,’ Dr. Frederick E. Bonser, professor 
of industrial education at the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, said recently at a meeting of the Essex County Associa- 
tion of Manual Training Teachers and Supervisors at the East 
Orange High School, New Jersey. 

In calling attention to the value of a knowledge of the 
industrial arts to the individual, Dr. Bonser emphasized the 
importance of a study of industries and industrial processes 
with a view to making people more intelligent consumers of 
manufactured goods. He held that any one having a knowledge 
of the goods as they are put together could buy to better ad- 
vantage, as such knowledge would enable them to detect inferior 
workmanship, adulteration of materials and outright frauds. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
(From the Indianapolis News.) 


Several prominent colleges now include in their curricula 
courses in business theory and administration. One Eastern 
college requires that the student taking a business course be a 
graduate of the arts school, thus raising business to the level of 
the professions. One hindrance to the teaching of commercial 
courses in high schools, it has been said, was the lack of com- 
petent commercial teachers. The colleges offered no training 
for such teachers. The state universities of South Dakota, 
Montana, Illinois, California, Oregon, Nebraska and Minnesota 
now make special mention in their catalogues of courses espe- 
cially designed for commercial teachers. Numerous privately 
endowed institutions do likewise. Perhaps the corporation 
schools conducted by employers for special instructions in such 
employers’ business, which have sprung into being in the last 
few years, will always exist. Such schools usually emphasize 
instruction in details of a special business which would be of 
little value in another industry. But the public schools seem 
aroused at last to the importance of general training for business. 


BACK TO FARM WINS IN VOCATION VOTE 


Back to the farm is the life ideal of more South St. Paul, 
Minn., high school pupils than is the lure of any other single 
professional, business or industrial career, according to the 
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result of a “vocation” vote of the young men students of the 
suburban school. 

Sixteen of the sixty boys, nearly all of whom have been city 
bred, stated a preference for the farmer’s life. 

Mechanics and engineering were stated by ten of the boys 
as holding the greatest fascination for them, and nine favored 
careers as live stock traders. 

Two students signified intentions of becoming sailors, and 
the same number hope for careers as carpenters. 

Another pair showed their preference for the newspaper 
business. The professions of law, medicine and dentistry inter- 
ested but five between them, and scattering choices included the 
careers of architect, bookkeeper, United States secret service 
operative, automobile repair expert and tinsmith. 


INTERESTING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE 


A short course in agriculture was given at the Freeport, 
Illinois, high school during the past winter. According to state- 
ments made by the students themselves, the courses have passed 
all expectation. In fact the students felt that they had gotten so 
much from the six weeks’ course that they want to now enter the 
long course in agriculture. This was not thought advisable this 
year by Mr. Phillips, but he said that next year the course would 
probably be longer and that they would be given increased advan- 
tages, or they could enter the long course at the beginning of next 
year. 

The course was strongly pushed by the Farmers’ Institute in 
their resolutions, and by the Stephenson County Farm Improve- 
ment Association, and it is undoubtedly with a great deal of grati- 
fication that these bodies look upon the course as being such a 
success. Next year every farmer should boost the course in his 
community and at least 50 to 75 boys should come in. 

The course has been six weeks in length and consisted of the 
following subjects: Manual training, commercial arithmetic, 
animal husbandry, soils and crops, and dairying. During the 
course the students have taken up much practical work. They 
have tested most of the cows in their individual herds so that they 
now know the best producers; they have taken along with this 
work practical judging of dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs, horses 
and sheep, also they have studied the best methods in handling 
and growing crops as well as testing soils for acidity, etc. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


For the first time in the history of any city in this country 
an exact system of grading public schools as to their sanitary 
condition has been devised and applied in an inspection of the 
schools in Philadelphia. About one-half of the total school rooms 
were found to be bad from the standpoint of health. The per- 
centage, however, was more favorable to the schools, having risen 
from 80.8 to 82.6, which the Enquirer states, it believes, will com- 
pare favorably with the results of a similar survey in any other 
American city. 


Indianapolis has perfected a method with which efforts will 
be made to make experts in industrial training out of some of 
the teachers in the schools of that city. 

Mr. William G. Wilcox, new President of the Board of 
Education of New York City, in a recent address defined the 
educational needs of New York. He said: 

“In the elementary schools we need a more varied and in- 
teresting curriculum, eliminating useless abstract subjects and 
including more handiwork and training of the senses; not to fit 
children for any specific vocation, but merely as a part of a well- 
balanced programme for the development of all the faculties of 
the child. 

“For the large number of children who do not intend to 
take a high school course we need a rounding out of the elemen- 
tary school work, with the addition of a ninth year, and well- 
defined and complete vocational and commercial courses. 

“For the 50 per cent. of our school children who are unable 
even to complete the elementary course we need a comprehensive 
system of continuation classes to give further instruction for at 
least half a day a week until the children reach the. age of six- 
teen or eighteen years. 

“With 500,000 adults who do not speak the English lan- 
guage and 250,000 who cannot read or write in any language, 
we need night schools all the year round.” 

President Alexander Meiklejohn of Amherst College in a 
recent address took as his subject “The Liberal College.” 

“We welcome every extension of vocational instruction,” 
said President Meiklejohn in conclusion, after citing that the 
youth must be trained for the especial vocation he intends to 
pursue. “We know that every man should have some special 
task to do and should be trained to do that task as well as it 
possibly can be done. The more the special trades and occupa- 
tions are guided and directed by skill and knowledge, the more 
will human life succeed in doing the things it plans to do.” 


The United States Senate adopted, without roll call, the 
proposal of Senator Smith of Georgia that enlisted men in the 
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regular army hereafter have opportunity for seventy-five hours 
of vocational educational training a month, during active service, 
in times of peace. Civilian instructors who aid the army officers 
in this work are authorized by the amendment which specifies 
training shall be in agricultural or the mechanical arts. 

Over five hundred boys and girls, ranging in age from ten 
to eighteen years, gathered in Minneapolis recently for a week 
of training at the agricultural farm of the University of Min- 
nesota. 


State College, Pennsylvania, claims that all departments of 
chemistry, engineering and applied mechanics are deluged with 
applications for students who will graduate from the scientific 
courses this year. More than fifty desirable positions are ad- 
vertised on the bulletin boards for graduates of the school of 
engineering. 


Mr. Roger W. Babson, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., has pur- 
chased an estate at Guatemala City, Central America, where he 
has established a training school for sons and employes of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and merchants. Instruction will be given 
largely in foreign trade subjects and the courses will be about six 
weeks in length. Regular sailings will be made from New York 
City. Commercial Spanish, commercial geography, investments, 
foreign trade conditions, customs and regulations, and personal 
hygiene will be taught. By a special course of study adopted, 
it is believed that men who now have no knowledge of Spanish 
will be able to acquire it in this short period sufficiently for their 
needs. Another important feature of the work will be lectures 
by Latin-American statesmen and business men. 


The University of Pittsburgh, in conducting its summer 
school for engineers, placed sixty-six of the students in the in- 
dustrial plants of that city to do co-operative work. It is an- 
nounced that as many more students could have been placed on 
the same basis. This plan brings industry and education into 
a practicable and close working arrangement. 


The Pennsylvania State College conducted a course in its 
summer school in factory organization, cost, accounting and 
scientific management. Most of the instructors in this course 
were practical business men who also possess an understanding 


of pedagogy. 


Dr. Dixon, Commissioner of Health of Pennsylvania, sounds 
a new note of warning. It is to the effect that a great essential 
has been neglected in the education of the tens of thousands of 
young men and women who are graduating from the high schools 
and the colleges of the country. This essential, in his opinion, 
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is the neglect to lay the foundation of health by proper physical 
training under the supervision of specially trained medical men 
beginning in the elementary school and going through the college 
course. There is no resisting the overwhelming logic of the 
remark of Dr. Dixon that no attainment can make up for a puny, 
ill-nourished, ill-developed body. 


Superintendent Gwinn calls attention to the fact that there 
are approximately six thousand boys and girls in New Orleans 
applying themselves to vocational and industrial courses, and 
upon this showing he asks the Legislature of Louisiana to ap- 
propriate $100,000 annually to aid in industrial education of that 
city. 


Charles Foster, Jailer of the Jefferson County, Ky., Jail, 
has founded a school for the inmates of that institution. The 
women are being taught sewing and the men how to repair shoes. 
General supervision of the work will be under Professor George 
T. Ragsdale of the Boys’ High School faculty, who is directing 
all of the educational work in the institution. 


The State of Pennsylvania contributed to the efficiency of 
the teachers in the continuation schools of that state by giving 
summer courses during a period of five weeks. The courses were 
conducted in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, West 
Chester and Erie. 


Out in Minnesota there has developed “The All-Minnesota 
Development Association.” This organization will hold semi- 
annual meetings and among other things proposes that pro- 
vision shall be made for two-year college courses in the high 
schools of that State. 


The average country girl doesn’t want to be a farmer’s 
wife because she does not want to degenerate into a drudge, 
as her mother has, and what is more, her mother would do any- 
thing to save her from following in her footsteps, according to 
Mrs. Jean Kane Foulke, farm adviser for Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Foulke said the average Pennsylvania farmer will put conveni- 
ences in his barn before he puts them in his house and declared 
that this arises from a false sense of value, and a lack of realiza- 
tion of the economic importance of woman on the farm. Even 
our new system of vocational education in the rural high schools,” 
said Mrs. Foulke, “discriminate against the girl. She is not 
getting the advantage that the boy is getting, and the farm 
woman is not having the things done for her in farmers’ insti- 
tutes and meetings that are done for her husband. Few people 
are alive to her problems.” 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels has declared for vocational 
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training and educational training for the men of the army and 
navy. 


The Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, in 
convention, authorized the creation of a committee to co-operate 
with the state board of industrial education to assist in the 
extension of vocational training throughout the state. 


China is planning universal education. Its 40,000,000 
children within school age will require 400,000 public schools. 


An excellent system through which the people of a given 
community may learn of the results obtained from different 
trade schools is being established in many communities. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reports a plan of this kind and at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
one evening, nearly two thousand people visited an exhibition of 
the industrial work done by the John Morrow Evening School. 


The Newark, N. J., Star also contains an account which 
states that the largest crowd that ever attended an affair in the 
Orange, N. J., public schools, inspected the work of the students 
recently. It is estimated that about two thousand people were 
present exclusive of the students and by actual count fourteen 
hundred people witnessed the girls of the school demonstrate 
a “Little Mothers” class in connection with the Baby Welfare 
Exhibit. The vocational school seemed to be the chief center 
of attraction for the men, who spent most of the time in the 
machine and printing shops. 


In his will, General Charles H. Pine of Derby, Conn., left 
$250,000 for a trade school in Ansonia, Conn. The provisions 
of the.will will soon be carried out. 


~ In the Omaha, Neb., public schools girls in the sixth grade 
are taught to sew and boys in the seventh gtade begin to learn 
manual arts. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Columbus, Ohio, favors an 
educational survey in that city. 


In Minneapolis, Minn., teachers in the seventh and eighth 
grades are studying industry. Telephone exchanges are among 
the problems being investigated. 


Nashville, Tenn., plans to increase her school facilities. 
The additional equipment provides for a manual training de- 
partment, including machine and forge shops. 


At Youngstown, Ohio, the manual training schools of the 
Lisben Boy Scouts are being conducted on Saturday by Pro- 
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fessor Baker of the Youngstown public school. The scouts 
have already overcrowded the capacity of the workroom and 
five more work benches will be added. Instruction in wireless 
telegraphy will also be given. 


In the public schools of Trenton, N. J., manual training 
is taught for one hour in the fifth grade to boys. 


The Schenectady, N. Y., Star contains an excellent illus- 
trated article of the educational work conducted by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company on behalf of its employes. 


The Board of Education of Passaic, N. J., has gone on record 
as favoring the Dalrymple Bill amending the Child Labor Law 
of New Jersey so as to permit children under sixteen, who are 
members of the vocational classes, to take advantage of actual 
shop work in the mills. 


The tide of interest in the junior high school is steadily in- 
creasing throughout the country. Superintendent Bingamore, of 
Goldfield, Iowa, has compiled a list of 280 cities in 41 states 
where the junior high school is in actual operation. 


A compulsory course in forestry for the Detroit, Mich., 
public schools was advocated by Mrs. L. W. Snell in an address 
before members of the conservation department of the Detroit 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Friday. She said that children 
taught forestry would become producers from the soil when 
reaching manhood or womanhood if they met with financial re- 
verses in other occupations. 


The Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs owns and main- 
tains an industrial school for mountain children at Tallulah Falls. 
In connection with this is a model cottage where the children 
are taught home-making. 


There is an educational chance for everybody in the United 
States Navy. More than fifty different vocations are taught in 
the system of converting rough material into finished fighters. 


Tullahoma will get the Tennessee state vocational school 
for girls for which the legislature, at its last assemblage, ap- 
propriated $30,000. ‘The tract offered by Tullahoma for the 
school site consists of 212 acres of as fine land as there is in 
Coffee and Franklin counties. About half is in timber, while 
the balance is under cultivation. Tullahoma has also proposed 
to stock the land with cattle, sheep, hogs, etc. The movement 
for a vocational school for girls was launched by the Tennessee 
— of Woman’s Clubs, of which Mrs. Denny is presi- 
ent. 
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Hartford and Winsted, Conn., have both petitioned the State 
Board of Education for trade schools. 


Dr. David B. Corson, first assistant superintendent of 
schools of Newark, N. J., returned from a meeting of educators 
at Detroit and assured the patrons of the Newark schools that 
“many things seeming new to the convention are commonplace 
to us.” “Not as satisfying as some others,” was this speaker’s 
summing up of the convention as a whole. The wider outlook 
was not given, he felt, and in treating of vocational education 
and child welfare he declared the larger phases were subordi- 
nated. The meetings on thrift where ten speakers were heard 
were called “long and dry,” and Dr. Corson declared the prevail- 
ing idea given was “of regret that Americans are spendthrifts of 
time, money and energy. If there is a national organization of 
bankers they must have been back of those meetings. Pre- 
paredness, as interpreted there, was to save money.” 


The Board of Education of Albany, N. Y., is planning a 
technical high school for boys. An initial expenditure to repair 
and rearrange an old building for the proposed new school’s 
needs would be about $29,000. An annual expenditure of be- 
tween $69 and $77 per pupil if each pupil paid for shop sup- 
plies, would be necessary. Accommodations would be provided 
as follows: First floor, machine shop and printing room; sec- 
ond floor, electrical laboratory; drawing-room and chemical 
laboratory ; third floor, four class rooms. 


The city commission, city officials, commercial club and 
members of the Business Men’s Association recently dined with 
the school board of Knoxville, Tenn. At the meeting Mayor 
Ewing, -Commissioners Elliott, Treanor and Tompkins and City 
Attorney Ewing made short talks, expressing a desire for closer 
relations with the Board of Education, and pledging their aid 
to the board in its efforts to bring the schools of the city up to 
the highest standards. 


Atlanta, Ga., will separate school funds from the general 
funds of the city. At a recent meeting Major R. J. Guinn, 
chairman of the Board of Education, outlined to a considerable 
extent his views for the need for preparedness on the question 
of the school system. He told of the need for greater improve- 
ment both in the teaching and along other lines and stressed 
the need for a better system to equip the children of the 
grammar schools for their life work. Many of the grammar 
school children, he stated, have no definite vocation when they 
come from the schools of the city. 


Charles Edward Draper, the well-known domestic science 
expert, recently conducted a series of lectures under the auspices 
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of the Birmingham Railway Electric Light and Power Company 
at Birmingham, Ala. Many of the women of the city attended 
the lectures. 


Military training in the schools in this country was not 
approved at the annual convention of the National Education 
Association, department of superintendents, held in Detroit, 
Mich., recently. The matter was discussed somewhat exten- 
sively and practically no one advocated it. The association does 
believe in preparing the children physically so that they can 
take up military duties if they care to, and a certain amount of 
light drilling was favored but the manual of arms with guns 
was not thought to be suitable to the schools. 


Along this line physical training was held to be of first-class 
importance in the schools, especially in the grammar grades, 
where it was felt not enough stress has been laid on it. Physi- 
cal training has been a development of the last few years and 
it is spreading, it was brought out, but schools in many sections 
are still deficient in this department of education. 


An interesting educational development has its center at 
Taveres, Fla., and is known as the Lake County School Fair. 
This movement was started four years ago by Miss Flora Brown, 
who at that time was the County School Inspector. The second 
year the fair was held in its own building, located on the Court 
House grounds. This is said to be the only school fair building 
in the United States. On the lower floor the following are 
some of the booths: Monte Verdi, with its usual miniature truck 
garden; Tavares, with the fine grades of fruits grown in this 
vicinity ; Leesburg has a magnificent collection of vegetables and 
many other attractive community booths, besides manufacturing 
interests occupy considerable space. 


The Superintendent’s annual report to the Board of Edu- 
cation of Schenectady, N. Y., contains interesting information. 
The report says: “If we deduct the value of work done plus 
cost of material the net cost of supplies for the year would 
be $1,750. There are seven shops and seven kitchens fully 
equipped in our schools. The average number of boys taking 
shopwork during. 1915 was about 700. The average number of 
girls taking cooking and sewing was 600. The shops used up 
— $1,750 of the appropriation, and the girls the remaining 

750.” 


Apparatus has been ordered by the Atlantic County, New 
Jersey, Vocational School for testing soils and feeds, that any 
farmer may learn what ferilizers are best for a certain crop 
or test the purity of feed they buy. 


Boston now has evening classes in thirty schools in which 
special emphasis is given to industrial and vocational training. 
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Young men and young women have an opportunity to supple- 
ment their daily employment with studies related to their occu- 
pations. Nine evening high schools are furnishing every facility 
for young people deprived of day schooling to graduate. 


The evening trades schools of Philadelphia recently closed 
the most successful season in their history. Two thousand, 
three hundred boys and men are enrolled in the three schools 
of the system, an increase of 500 over last year’s record. The 
trades schools have the highest attendance percentage of all the 
evening schools of that city and are nearly 20 per cent. ahead 
of the high schools in this respect. Industrial conditions of the 
present day are reflected in the eagerness of these students to 
improve themselves in trade technique. 


Cincinnati’s school system has been pronounced by Mrs. T. 
Vernette Morse, life president of the National Vocational Art 
and Industrial Federation, to have the best correlated system 
of industrial training and vocational guidance to be found in 
any city of the country. 


The Southern Conference for Education and Industry re- 
cently met, in New Orleans. This conference includes such 
divisions as the corn growers conference, bee-keepers, stock 
raisers, country church, Southern women, Southern writers, 
community building, elementary schools, parish superintendents, 
artisans, conference, etc. 
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Proceedings of first annual convention 
The National Association of Corporation 
Schools, including proceedings of the 
organizing convention, about 440 pages, 
‘cloth bound. Price to Class “A”? mem- 
bers, $1.50. Price to other than Class 
“A” members, $2.50—plus postage or 
express charges. 


Proceedings of the second annual con- 
vention of The National Association of 
Corporation Schools, including reports 
and bibliographies, 702 pages, cloth 
bound. Price to Class ‘“‘A” members, 
$2.00; to libraries, $3.50; to other than 
members or libraries, $5.00—plus postal _ 
or express charges. 


Proceedings of the third annual conven- 
tion of The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, including charts, maps 
and tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. 
Price to Class “A” members $3.50; to 
libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than 
Class “‘A” members, libraries and colleges, 
$7.50—plus postal or express charges. ° 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
Send all orders to the Executive Secretary. 
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